THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

gone, but his spirit lives on in the long-range penetration groups, and
has underlain all these intricate and daring air and military operations
based on air transport and on air supply.

This forward move which had been decided on at Quebec involved
rather more than 250,000 British and Imperial troops, with many
more upon the long and precarious communications stretching back
into India. This move met at an early stage a Japanese movement
in the opposite direction, which had for its object the invasion of
India and the cutting of the American air highway. Thus these two
opposing forces came together in collision at many points along a
1,200-mile front, in the early part of February, and they have been
locked in engagements of intense fierceness ever since, with the result
that the Japanese have been flung backward at every point. At the
same time important centres in the north of Burma were captured by
brilliant operations conducted by General Stilwell from the North,
with the participation of Chinese troops and with the invaluable
support of the British long-range penetration groups operating against
the enemy's rear. The thanks of the country should go out to the
British I4th Army, which has done some of the hardest service in the
whole of this war, and must not be forgotten because of the violence
and vividness of larger and nearer events at home.

But there are many others besides the i/fth Army whom we should
not forget. When we think of the Fighting Forces, we naturally think
first of all those who are fighting on the main war fronts, but we should
be wrong not to remember all those men who loyally serve our cause
in distant lands and remote garrisons all over the world, whose steady
and unspectacular work does not often get into the newspapers, men
who in many cases have not had the stimulus of engagement in battle,
men who have not seen their families or their homes for four years or
five years, or more. They may be far away, but their work is an
essential part of the pattern of victory, and, as such, it rests for ever
in our hearts. .

To return to Burma, Admiral Mountbatteu and his commanders
fought a successful and vigorous campaign in these unprofitable
jungles and swamps in which our duty lies. The Japanese, everywhere
driven back, sustained losses far exceeding our own. India has been
successfully defended from invasion for another year, the air line to
China strengthened and maintained, and danger warded farther off its
necessary bases. In addition, Admiral Somerville, now at the head
of a powerful British Eastern fleet, which includes fine French and
Dutch units, has shown enterprise in his attack upon Sebang and
Sourabaya and other Japanese points in the Dutch East Indies. Our
Fleet in Eastern waters will be greatly strengthened at the end of the
year. It is probable, however, that the Japanese Navy will have its
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